THE  BROWN  ROT  DISEASES \\
OF  FRUIT  TREES           K

The term "Brown Rot" refers primarily to the discoloration and decay
of maturing fruit as instanced by the common rot of apples, a disease that
cannot fail to be observed by all fruit-growers and gardeners at the time the
fruit is ripening or is being gathered ; many fallen fruits, too, show the
rot at various stages of development. A similar rot occurs on pears and
on the stone fruits, plums, cherries, peaches and apricots. Fruit decay,
showing as a brown discoloration of the flesh, may be produced by any
one of a variety of parasitic fungi, or it may be the result of a non-
parasitic physiological " breakdown ". But the term " Brown Rot", in
its technical and restricted sense, is used to denote the type of decay
brought about by one or other of three closely related fungi which invade
the fruit and fructify on the surface in the form of numerous grey or
yellowish cushion-like tufts, sometimes irregularly scattered, but often
arranged in concentric circles round the point of infection ; these tufts,
or sporodochia, consist of compact branched chains of lemon-shaped, ovoid,
or ellipsoid spores (conidia) a type of fungal fructification characteristic of
the genus known as Monilia*

The change induced in fruits by these particular fungi is not a "rot"
in the sense of putrefaction, since the attacked tissues become so permeated
with the fungal hyphae that the whole fruit eventually becomes more or
less indurated rather than rotten. A fruit so infected, instead of dis-
integrating, becomes dried up and " mummified ". Under normal conditions
in the open this desiccation takes place rapidly, not only because moisture
is lost from the mechanical rupture of the skin by the fungus fructifications,
but also by the activity of the fungus itself in absorbing moisture from
the substratum and dispersing it into the air from its own cells by transpira-
tion. Such fruits quickly shrink and dry up to form the " mummies " that
are such a conspicuous feature of neglected orchards, particularly in winter
when the branches are otherwise naked. On affected apples in storage there
may be few or no fungus fructifications, but the browning becomes more
intense and may turn eventually to black ; the fruit under these conditions
loses moisture very slowly and may retain its rounded form for a long
time.

Rotting the fruit is not the only damage wrought by the brown rot
fungi. The fruit is the only common mode of entry for one species,
Sclerotima fructigena (though infection of the flowers by this fungus has
been mentioned by some workers, see p. 67), and it may extend from an
infected fruit into the spur and branches of the tree. The other two
species S. laxa and S. jructicala, however, infect not only the fruit, but
also the flowers, resulting in blossom wilt and eventually cankers ; further-
more, the young leaves may become infected, and the fungus extending
from them into the shoots causes shoot wilt or wither tip and sometimes
cankers on the younger branches.

The sporodochia produce myriads of powdery spores which are dispersed
into the air and carried long distances in the wind. Usually the fungus
fructifications develop and shed spores within a few days of infection.
Thus there may be several generations during the spring and summer.

All the commonly cultivated species of Pyrus (apple, pear, quince) and
Prunus (plum, cherry, peach, nectarine, apricot) are liable to attack by these

* From the Latin monile, a necklace.
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